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led variety, anticipating that there are many who 
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oovs ELL, EDIT OR snuff box, the pair representing poverty in the acquainted with the different varieties—neither 
at. = = jjextreme! On the other hand, who ever witness-||the peculiar qualities which render one varicty 


BUTTER. eda flock of well fed sheep, on a May day, with-||more valuable than another. 

There is always a complaint on the part of the out emotions of pleasure 1—even Solomon could As the term native is now made use of to dis- 
‘onsumers of butter against the quality of the not pass them unnoticed ; and in one of his rhap-||tinguish indigenous from foreign varieties of 
ticle produced, and no doubt those who com- sodics, compares his love ™ @ flock of sheep,|/ grapes, we fear many people will be led into an 
lain are sincere. But let us inquire, is there no}|_ whereof every one bear twins, and none are|jerror which may prove injurious to the increase 
‘in of omission on their part? We fear there is, ||P%7€% among them.” ‘We think our modern}/of vineyards, more especially those who emigra- 
: In conversing the other day with a dealer in this Solomons could not pass a flock of sheep that|\ted from those parts of New England where the 
ticle, than whom, no persor. perhaps has a more|| “°€ health during spring time without simi-|/grape grows abundantly in an uncultivated state, 
ovtect taste, we were informed that the quality lar sensations. What greater treat can the true|jand who may be led to suppose that the common 
: of butter would be improved if purchasers were lover of nature have, than seeing the gambols of||fox grapes, of different varieties, are the ones 
’ willing tomeke a difference between a good and||* flock of lambs, starting as if by signal for a|/meant by the term native. To avoid this, we 
n hod article; but they added, they were not! A favorite log or hillock, upon which they bound || will refer to the different qualities most common 
" ase was mentioned where a first rate dairy-wo- || exultation for a time, then match their speed ||to the fox grape, and also those desirable in grapes 

p nan, one who was known at times to bring in the||'© Teach their dams again. This is a shepherd’s | |for culuvation. 
nest butter, but who commonly brought in an||tteat, and will be found increased or diminished}; ‘The common fox grapes of New England are 
. uferior article, was questioned as to the cause of according to the attention bestowed upon the/|of a large size, varying in color from green to 
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gp t, when she replied “ that the difference of price flock. Then let us entreat all farmers, first, for||black; the most common are green changing to a 
y was not equal to the difference in the cost;” and the sake of profit; next, for the sake of pleasure ;|| horn color, pale claret and dark purple, or ap- 
S ‘o convince them that she had not lost her skill|}2%° lastly, to gratify their pride, to pay due at- proaching to black. The skin of most of them 
y said she would send thema roll of her best, tention to their sheep. ce thick, and lined with a soft pulpy substance, 
@ vhich she did, and which was described as being We have received the following communication || which is rather unpleasaut to the taste, for which 
T: : most delicious article. If house keepers wouid||©? this sub, ect, and although we have not tried reason, when those grapes are eat, their skins are 
i ittend more to the purchasing of their butter, the experiment ourselves on sheep, we have fre- rejected. Within this skin 1s contained a tough 
e naking more difference in price according to qual- quently on horses, and found it to have the de-|/ pulpy substance in which the seeds are envelop- 
y- ty, we think it would have a very good effect ;| sired effect. It is simple, cheap, and safe, and ed; and although the juice upon the outside of 
as ¢ this should not correct the evil, let them author-|| We hope the directions will be remembered by} this pulp is rich and pleasant, within it 1s, In 
¥, se some particular person to award some two or| all our readers. Green food, as cabbages, tur: most varieties, very sour, from which circum- 
at ‘vee premiums to such persons as produced the||@4PS; CATES, &e. when fed io sheep in suitable|| stance, the pulp is by most people swallowed 
e- iest article through the season, and we think||@antives, will effectually prevent sheep from be- whole. ow the desideratum with American or 
d, ‘hese complaints would cease, (or rather the cause ||°°™Ming costive; but as many have sheep who}|native grapes, 18, t procure those which have 
is if them.) lihave not these, other preventives and remedies||thin skins, and free from the unpleasant soft pulp 
e- ; co should be used: boiled grains, as.corn, wheat. ;/ attached to them; the inner pulp of which is ten- 
n- cc SHEEP. . rye, or oats, given occasionally, will be found ie. replete with rich and pleasant juice, al- 
li- In our Sth No. at page 34, beth dy tags article on'|very useful. lowing the fruit to be eat without rejecting the 
a he management of Sheep. Since that time we FOR THE GENESEE TARMER. skins. It is also desirable that vines should be 
av «ave been aniong the farmers, and find that many!| 42, Goopsett—Permit me through the me-|,good growers, and productive, with the fruit 


It ‘locks are suffering severely for the want of pro- ‘diam of your valuable paper to make public the ||han ging loose upon the clusters, which should be 
van per attention to their food. From the small val-|\¢ owing useful experiment. In consequence of of good size. As a general rule with the fox 


ie put upon sheep, farmers look upon the loss of||,4,, long and severe winter, my sheep, especially || grapes, those of a green color are most free from 
now and then one as a matter of course, and of 





























- Tithe last spring lambs, became diseased, costive, acidity, those of a claret or cinnamon color next, 
ittle consequence. Was one or two sheep to die}|, .4 undoubtedly affected with the worm in the |'and those of a dark purple or black color, most a 
fale rom a flock, and the remainder to continne in stomach, and were rapidly dying off, I then tri- ‘sour. It is not certain that those grapes which “4 
‘ good health, the case would be different. Sheep ed, and with complete success, giving them ashes||/are sweetest to the taste are the best for wine ; * 
0 ‘re propagated mostly for their wool, and what-||i,ixed with a small portion of salt, and immedi-|\but, on the contrary, those most esteemed for 2 
0 ver effects this, becomes of importance to the ately perceived an improvement in the health of wine in Europe are generally rather sour, and ts 
P armer. When sheep are allowed to become 0S-\\my flock. Within forty-eight hours the altera-||some of them so much so as.to be unfit for the i 
0 tive and thereby feverish, the quantity of wool tion was evidently for the better; since which, I itable. We do not pretend that the list which ve v4 
0 produced is lessened, but not in so great a pro- have scarcely suffered a single loss. The mix- jhave given, or the four native varieties mention- Pe 
lo portion as the quality. The first effect of this ture may be one fourth salt—feed twice a week. ‘ed in our last, are the best that can be found or 4 
" neglect of proper feeding upon the flocks, is, the I suggest these remarks hoping they may produced in America, but we recommend them as % 
skin becomes dry, and the growth of the wool S|! prove useful, as our flocks are suffering to con- possessing more of the desirable qualities than 4 
—- ak es fe nny * perros siderable extent. Editorial or other remarks are! |any other that have become so generally known ; : 
wn aide 4 Pe » “is |jinvited upon the above mentioned subject. jand will, if properly attended to, give large creps ‘ 
gc Which if the sheep does not die, the outer skin P. STANTON. | of fair fruit, both for the table and for wine— 
peals off and with it the wool, and as this happens Middlebury, March 1st, 1832. Those who are unacquainted with them, and yet 
k Previous to the time for shearing, it is lost. If — . acquainted with the fox grapes of the eastern 
4 Sheep are kept for profit upon a farm, is it not GRAPES. states, may depend upon their being superior te 
Arts bad policy thus to neglect them? and if for orna- (Continued from page 66.) those commonly found about the brooks and 
yee a (for what kind of stock is there that shows Having in our last number given a list of A-|/swamps, and always should be preferred both for 
- better advantage upon a farm if well kept,) the}||merican Grapes which we considered most profit-| the table and for wine. 
very design is frustrated by poor keeping, for||able for cultivation, we will give a short descrip-|| Isabella Grape. This grape, until within a 
0. where can we behold a more distressed Object than! |tion of each, the better to enable new beginners! |shorttime,has been considered asa native of South 
® poor sheep, during a cold storm fn the spring, 


to determine when they have procured the intend-} Carolina, and supposed to have been introduced 
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‘nto our state by Mrs. Isabella Gibbs, and brought 
into general notice by Mr. Prince, who discover- 
ed it in the garden of Mrs. Gibbs, in 1816; but 
recent observations go far to show that the same 
rape was cultivated before the time mentioned ; 
but that it is a native grape, and received its no- 
toriety from Mr. Prince, we think few will deny, 
and all must honor his judgment in placing it 





among the best of our native varieties. — 
vine is a hardy one, withstanding the most severe | 


winters in the United States, rank in growth, and 
very productive. 


three years’ growth, produced the last season not) 
The clusters | 


less than three bushels of grapes. 
are of good size, the berries hanging rather loose 


upon the clusters, and of an oval form, and when | 
fully ripe, of a dark purple color; the skin is| 


thin, the pulp moderately tough, but is said to 
dissolve in the fermentation when used for wine. 
When fully ripe, it is preferable for the table to 
many of the European grapes. 

The Alexander Grape. This grape has been 
known by several other names in different parts 
of the country, as the Schuylkill, Muscadel, 
Cape of Good Hope grape, &c. and is said to 
have been discovered by a Mr. Alexander, gar- 
dener to one of the Penns, on the banks of the 
Schuylkill. The berries are of a dark purple or 
black: sweet, and have a little of the fox flavor: 
is a great bearer, and the fruit is excellent both 
for the table and for wine. 

Catawba. This grape was first brought into 
notice by Maj. John Adium, now of the District 
of Columbia, who found it growing in the gar- 
den of Mrs. Schell at Clarksburg, Maryland, 
where, from its great productiveness, it attracted 
the attention of Maj. Adium, who informed us 
that it was there called the Catawba grape, as 
he supposes from the circumstance that near to 
the place where it grows there was a public 
house, upon the sign of which was painted an 
Indian queen, which was called Catawba. The 


Some vines in this village of! 
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&c. and those who procure them need not fear 
being disappointed, as their several qualities have 
been tested and settled by men capable of deciding 
in such matters. There is also another grape 
which has been cultivated at York, Pennsylvania, 
with success, and of which we will subjoin-Mr. 
Prince’s description: itis called the York Claret. 

“Tt differs from the Alexander in several res- 
pects; the vine is smaller in its parts though of a 
more flourishing appearance, the foliage is of a 
darker green, and it retains its verdure later in 
the season than any other vine; the bunches and 





and the latter more closely set on the clusters, 
| and the produce of the vine is more abundant.— 
When perfectly ripe it is without a pulp, and ve- 
ry replete with sweet juice, which is nearly as 
dark as a Morello cherry. 
cultivators at York to agree better with the cli- 
}mate than any other, and the general opinion 
seems to be, that wine of a very superior quality 
may be made from it. When perfectly ripe, the 





our native kinds, with the exception of the Ca- 
tawba, Isabella, and one or two others.” 


from the above account have no hesitation in re- 
commending for culture. 

We will continue our directions for cultivating 
grapes, as to planting, training and pruning, in 
season for each, and hope that many will com- 
mence in the business the present season, as plen- 
ty of cuttings may now be procured if applied 
for in season at about three dollars a hundred. 





York, Liv. co., March 2, 1832. 

Mr. Tvucker—I send you a transcript of the 
state of the weather for February. You are at 
liberty to use the whole or a part as may be judg- 
ed most expedient. If you wish, I can send you 
a view of the mean temperature of the princi- 
pal places in the world, as given by Dr. Clarke. 
Where can a few trees of the morus multicau- 





vine of this grape is a fine grower, the wood 
large with short joints, and lighter in color than 
the Isabella : it is a great bearer, the fruit is of a 
lilac color, hangs loosely on the bunches, which 
are of good size, and when ripe are fine for the 
table, having but little pulp or fox flavor. We 
have drank wine which was made by Maj. Ad- 
jum from this grape in imitation of Tokay, which 
was one of the finest cordial wines we ever 
fasted. 

Red Bland. This grape is said to have been 
brought into public notice by Col. Bland of Vir- 
ginia, and is supposed to be a native of that 
state. Itis known by a great variety of names, 
and its introduction has been attributed to a Mr. 
Mazze#, and many have declared it tc be a for- 
eign variety; but Mr. Prince has taken much 
pains to ascertain to whom the honor of introdu- 
cing it into cultivation belonged, and has award- 
ed it toCol. Bland, rejecting all other names, and 
attaching his cognomen to it. This fruit is pro- 


duced in clusters of good size, the berries of which’ 
are of a pale red color, juicy and sweet, having! 
very little pulp, skin thin, free from fox flavor,| 
and is an excellent table fruit, and Mr. Prince! 


observes itis “a wine grape of very superior 
order.” 


The above described varieties of grapes we) 


think are such as are calculated for this climate, 


wad the different uses of wine making, table, | 


lis, slips or roots of our southern and western 
grapes, and roots of the Methven strawberry, be 
obtained? also, white mulberry seed of last year’s 
growth: is the seed usually allowed to ripen? 
[ sowed an ounce last fall, and raised only about 
1000 trees. 
Respectfully, J. S. GRAHAM. 

Our obliging correspondent, J. S. Granam, has 
politely furnished us with a Meteorological table 
for the past month, and also proffered other obser- 
vations, for which he has our thanks, as we con- 
sider such tables of importance to agriculturists, 
as by reference to them they will be enabled to 


ent seasons. 

As to his inquiries respecting morus multicau- 
lis, white mulberry seed, grape cuttings, ¢-c. we 
answer, we believe the morus multicaulis is not 
to be obtained nearer than Albany or New-York, 








| quantity of white mulberry seed, which is found 
tosucceed best when sownin May. As to grape 
cuttings, strawberry plants, seeds, &c. all orders 
sent tothe Editor will receive prompt attention, 
and the articles forwarded to any part of the 
country. The Methven strawberry grown with 


us the season past, has fully sustained the char- 
acter given to it for excellence 





berries are smaller than those of the Alexander, | 


It is thought by the |) 


fruit is as fine for the table as the better part of'|| 19} 


We 
have not seen the fruit of this kind ourselves, but |} « 


make more accurate calculations upon the differ- |) 


from which places some of the trees are expected || : 
to arrive on the opening of navigation: also, aj}* 





March 10, 1839, 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
KEPT AT YORK, LIV.CO, 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
KEPT AT ROCHESTER—FOR FEBRUARY, 1832. 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
CAUSES OF POVERTY. 

Mr. Ep:ror—I have often thought as I have 
passed by the miserable ; habitations of many 
poor people, that if they in most cases but took 
but half the pains to get beforehand that they do 
to keep behindhand, the former might be easily 
accomplished. I am not one of those who think 
that all people can berich, or even well offin the 
world; but I do believe that no persons or fami- 
lies who have ordinary health, in this country 
need be very poor; and trom my Own observa- 
tions, Lcan safely say that nine-tenths of all our 
poverty arises from either most abominable shift- 
lessness or downright laziness. I do not suppose 
any of these people who I may describe or allude 
to, will see these remarks, for such folks never 
read; but some who do read, may perhaps be! 
able to put some of them in a way todo a little! 
better. And here let me remark, that the man of 
wealth or even of moderate property is never 
any better off for being surrounded by these shift- 
less creatures. If he be indeed able to hire them 
io do his labor for a trifle, they make him up a 
dear account by poaching and beggary, and the, 
everlasting damage he is constantly receiving by| 
their hogs, geese, dogs and cattle, with which| 
they are always overstocked, and always unruly.| 
In order to fully appreciate the value of such! 
folks, { shall give you a little of my own experi-| 
ence, for I live in a neigbhorhood in town where, 
the poor are near enough to be troublesome neigh-| 
bors.—And in describing one or two, it will be a 


In the first place 





tolerable sample of the whole. 
they all keep an old sow which is suffered to run 
at large, and of course more than half starved : 
about three times a year, and that makes up in! 
aggregate all the time, she has a litter of coach-| 
hacked, sharp-nosed and long tailed pigs at her’ 
accls,always ready themoment a gate is opened to, 
live into my yardand commit any depredation that 
offers. Ask him why he keeps so many hogs, he 
tells you “to have pork.” The truth is, he never 
has any pork in his house. He may have for) 
four months in the year asmall quantity of hog, 


meat, made at much expense with double the | 


amount of corn that would have fatted and kept) 
oustantly in the pen a hog that would have 
weighed him twenty score. But he thinks he 
nade a saving because his hogs were in the street | 
«nd plundering a miserable existence out of his) 
etter neighbors. 

In most cases, for I have had one each side of 
‘ne, a paltry cur bitch is kept, and of consequence 
4 nest of ill-blooded, unmannerly whelps are prow-) 
‘ing about my back door half the time. The profits: 
f this last trade I need not detail to you. The} 
\ll-bred curs will of course sell for nothing, for 
who ever knew one of these shiftless vagabonils, 
‘0 keep a dog of any thing but scoundrel blood ? 
‘he same may be said of their chickens, a con-, 
temptible, streaked, blue-legged, bug-eating breed, | 
‘hat will scratch up even potatoe hills faster than’ 
‘common man wil] plant them—never fit to eat, 
and the very eggs which they lay not half full of 
ineat from their wretched poverty. Not a coun-| 
'ry sleigh or wagon can be driven into town, | 
“’ stop near them, but their crooked-backed, 
sharp-boned cows are forthwith plundering the 
vehicle of the little straw or hay within it, put 
there for the eonvenience of tho driver. If per- 


|| @ good disposition; was taught a lesson from her 
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often one of those unfortunate broken down ani- 
mals get into such hands, he is worried about and 
beaten over his rattling ribs by the unlicked cubs 
of boys that always crib round such a concern. 
These form their domestic stock; and as for their 
manner of living and their own habitations, it is 
useless to describe them. The many crazy, 
rickety shanties, with windows composed of old 
hats, breeches, bits of paper, and no windows at 
all, with crevices open to every wind and storm 
of heaven, show where they stay; and on enter- 
ing it, the spen mouthed, retreating fire plage with 
a few half rotten smoking sticks, surrounded by 
a squad of half naked, mop headed, shivering 
children, destitute of the ordinary comforts of a| 
wigwam will tell you how they live. As to be- 





Now, Mr. Editor, there is noi one of your 
readers but is familiar with more or less such ca- 
ses. And is it any wonder why so many peo- 
ple are criminally poor? whose only god is the 
whiskey bottle, and whose sole study is how to 
live in the most shiftless manner? In truth | 
have very little charity for such folks; they are a 
perfect incubus upon the industrious, thrifty class 
of community, and the less we can have to do 
with them the better. . believe every true phi- 
lanthropist would consult his own profit and their 
own welfare by having nothing to do with them. 
Let him hire active, moral and industrious men, 
who will lay up their wages and serve him faith- 
fully; and the shiftless idler, thus seeing his ser- 


|| vices undervalued, is soon driven to the necessity 





ing independent of these creatures, it is all out of | 
the question. They are continually sending in 


wife, good soul, cannot refuse them, although 
their necessary wants mightall be well supplied 
by a littl industry and common sense. But 
what ts most vexatious of all, is their stinking 
pride; for according to the old adage, pride and 
poverty go together. L once wanted a servant girl 
for a short tume, and went to one of these fami- 
lies near by, who were very poor, to hire one of 
their girls, as they had several and all at home 
earning nothing. After stating my errand, the 
mother answered, that if her daughter could be 
treated as one of my family, she could go a few 
days! fasked her what she meant by that, as I 
had always made it a point to treat my domestics 
in the best manner. “ Why,” said she, “I al- 
ways like to have my gals considered as good as 
other folks wherever they live, and set down at 


to buy or borrow some little matter; and my | 


|of depending on his own exertions, which may 
(possibly reform him. If not, let the almshouse 
receive him, and coerce him to that labor which 
|he has so long neglected. And if his ill treated 
\family are well put out to service, they are vastly 
ibetter served than to remain in ignorance and 
sloth together. Nothing but the virtues of a suf- 
fering and unfortunate mother ought to tolerate 
‘such a family in any neighborhood, where they 
will be sure never to stay long unless countenan- 
‘ced by those of better condition in life, for it is 
only from them they can live. ULmts. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
STOUKI.G FISH PONDS. 
Middlesex, Feb’y 13th, 1832. 
Mr. GoopseLL—lIn your paper of the 4th in 
stant, [noticed some observations of your corres. 
\pondent, Piscinarius, on the subject of stocking 
\fish ponds with fish. Iam fully persuaded that 








the same table to eat with the family, and if they 
aint, why they can stay to home!” Now in the 
name of common decency is not this too bad? 
and that too from people continually begging fa- 
vors and trespassing on our bounty in every 
shape ? 

Not long ago I obtained a little girl from a very 
poo: overgrown family to attend my infant child 
in the sitting room with its mother, and do other 
little chores aboutthe house. The child when 
she came to us wasof course nearly naked. My 
wife made her up some good winter clothes, put 
stockings and shoes onher feet, washed her clean, 
and after the labor of a week got her into tolera- 
ble trim. The child was found to be tractable, of 


book daily, and in the course of a month, after 
bestowing on her three times the labor she gave 
in return, began to show signs of civilization and 
decency. By this time the child must go home to 
make a visit, and returns not exactly contented. 
After a day or two she gets nearly right again, 
but before many days the visit must be repeated. 
Shortly, however, evident symptoms of discontent 
appear, which nothing can satisfy, because noth- 
ing is really the matter. A shuffling excuse is 
soon again made to go home, and my lady clears 
the premises never to return, well clad from our 
bounty, and as thankless for what she had re- 
ceived asif we had never bestowed it. Inquire 
the reason of the parents and they will say that 
‘*the child must be at home; it can’t work out,” 
or some such miserable subterfuge. In this the 
child is not to blame. The parents do all the 
mischief, and bring their families up to practice 








thance a horse belong tothe establishment, and 


he can never succeed by means of dead or torpid 
| fish. Ifhe will inquire, or examine our Erie ca- 
{ nal, he will find it stocked with scale and shell 
| foe of various kinds. It appears very evident to 
; me, that these fish have been introduced by means 
of spawn diffused in the waters admitted into the 
canal, from the upper Lakes. It is a well known 
fact, that at certain seasons of the year, most 
kinds of fish diffuse in the waters in which they 
exist,their spawn in immense quantities ; these wa 
ters so impregnated being let into the canal, car 
ry with them a portion of the spawn, and soon 
stock it with both scale and shell fish. 

Many circumstances might be mentioned to 
corroborate this opinion, but it would lead toa 
longer communication than 1 am willing to make 
at present. I omit them, being persuaded that 
your correspondent, on a little inquiry, reflection 
and observation, will be convinced that, to convey 
some water from the lakes so impregnated with 
spawn and pouring it into the pond at the proper 
season, will be a much readier and a more cer- 
tain means of stocking a pond with fish, than 
those suggested by himself in the communication 
above alluded to. The spawn of fish appears to 
be diffused in water in a manner very similar to 
the ferinae or fecundating powder of vegetables 
inthe atmosphere. With these remarks, 

I remain, yours, 


RICHARD M. WILLIAMS. 





Longevity of birds -—A Baltimore paper states 
as a fact, that a Parrot died last week on Fell’s 
Point, which had been in the possession of one 
individual forty-five years—the parrot died two 





just so after them 





days before its owner 
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THE MULBERRY TREE, SILK WORMS, || The breadth of these shelves should be an arms’) and placing on its top the seed of the worms iy, 
&e. length, that the middle may be conveniently at-|] boxes, it will hatch very well, if sufficient care be 

Translated from the French for the GENESEE|tended to: it is necessary that they should have taken to keep up that heat ina sufficient degree ; 
Farmer, from a work entitled The Practical)! , edoe some inches high to prevent the leaves|| but it is necessary to commence by giving it a ve 
Course.of Agriculture.— and worms from falling. ry moderate heat, and increasing it by degrees; 
(Continued from page 71.) ‘ me : WF thy 

Cleanliness and good air contribute greatly to thus, the first day it may be kept at eight degrees ; 

Tue CoconieRE. : Pee their health and growth. On a clear, sunshiny the second, from ten to twelve; and the following 

Silk worms require particular seencdingn bringit S day, from time to time air should be let into the}}from fifteen to eighteen, until the tenth or elevent!, 
up: and the place destined to Sida prupens, ween room ; during extreme hot weather, the windows, ||Gay which is the time of hatching: the main 
is called the paar ert nae almost - mach nfe- only towards evening, should be opened for two point is not to force them to hatch too quickly. [; 
ence on them as thets oon itself. the spinning or three hours; and not only the floors which re- has been argued that worms hatched at fow- 
place should be of a size proportioned to the quan- ceive the fragments of the leaves, but in general||teen or fifteen degrees give silk which is strong, 


. . . . 0 ° e J 

uty . Seeger og eae neue the whole place should be kept perfectly clean —|}sinewy, and of a better quality. 
. s uld be v 

SRE, 1 Sp DeNEE SENS 5 ne Blin order to preserve them from the rigors of our 


than too small, for nothing is so hurtful to worms} |. ss «ee to ive them pure, temperate z ee we > ne of pes it 
as their being too much crowded; also taking}| ”. ee ee P turns of & whitish color, 41s the worms hatch 
care not to have more worms than there be trees ||" Walch sheet Se centuaeny vines ed: and|/those which are black or brown should be pre 
at hand, from which to procure them nourishment, plenty bal light contributes still more to make}! served; they are the best: but those which are 
so as not to be obliged to buy leaves, which are them vigorous. The greater part of pane wholj red should be thrown away, because they con- 
not always easily procured; and in that case the take care of these insects close the pian Ay when |] sume leaves without any profit. When there pe 
worms would be in danger of starvation. But it rains, and when the air is damp: but it appears|| only a few which hatch before the others, it is not 
whatever may be the dimensions of a coconiere, that bad smell is more hurtful to silk worms than] worth the trouble to raise them; it is better that 
there never should be hatched in it more than damp air. ; the whole brood should come out at one time, so 
from* three to four ounces of seed. The profits When the cocooury is conveniently furnished that they may require only one looking after, and 
diminishing in proportion to the too great quanti- with shelves to contain the silk worms, the neces- that they may cast their skins at the same time 
ty of worms collected together under the same sary instruments in a spinning place are those]} this saves much trouble and care. As soon as 
roof; the care of them being so much multiplied which are proper for COMMBURIONTING heat, step the seed is seen to change color and the eggs are 
they would not receive proper attention. When ladders and thermometers, distributed and placed in at the pointof hatching, a sheet of paper pierced 
the insects have arrived at the time of their great different parts to ascertain the difference of its|| with small holes very near one another should be 
voracity, they create confusion among their nu-}|¢™perature. Stoves are much better than pans}{ placed over each box, and as fast as the worms 
tritives, by which great numbers of them perish: to give a moderate heat, which can be maintained) hatch they pass through by means of these holes 








by this an immense quantity of leaves are use- at the same degree: ane thing only to be obser-|/to seek their food. It is very necessary that these 
lessly consumed: besides, the greater the number ved, is, that the opening & these stoves and fur-|/ young and tender leaves should not be in the 
of worms put in one apartment, the dearer will Rane for putting in the wood, turf, or charcoal,|/|east wet with rain or dew; upon this attention 
their nourishment be, on account of the distance with which they are heated, should be placed} the health and life of the insects depend. 
which it is necessary to go to collect it. without the spinning place, and should shut with 


While the eggs are hatching, care should be 

During the first fifteen days, the worms being taken to keep up a moderate heat which should 
small, take up so little room, that no trouble is ; ___|jnot be interrupted. Too little heat causes the 
found in lodging them; but the more they in- The art of hatching the silk worms requires}|worms to come out slowly, and weakens them: 
crease in growth, the more it is necessary to aug- much care and attention : Ist, that the worms|/if too hot, they hatch quickly; but are red 01 
ment the dimensions of their habitation. So long||™4Y hatch at the exact time when there is food}pright brown, and are already diseased. Nothing 
as they are small, paper boxes will be sufficient for them; 2d, not to hatch more than is propor-Hcontributes so much to preserve these insects from 
for them, then, rush, straw, reed or wicker bask-f|#0%e4 the quantity of leaves that can be obtain-llevery accident, as to keep them continually in aii 
ets, which may be placed in the little apartments ed for them; 3d, to manage so that they may allliheated from fifteen to eighteen degrees of Reau- 


allotted them, taking care not to place them too be hatched = the qpnee of three or four days.—}| mur’s thermometer: it cannot be questioned, that 
near one ‘another Without this latter circumstance, some would cast 


their skins sooner than the others; which causes 


alittle door made of strong sheet iron, to prevent 
the smoke from penetrating into the coconiere. 








too intense heat and too intense cold is equally 
hurtful to success in the raising of worms. 


Care should be taken to put separately in a box, 


A. general small rooms sacceed better than seals toeuble. 
those which are very large. The worms, like a Deiiieinn ‘ 
yr nyae are subject to contagious diseases, . hone - nop erate we — Soaked a 7 Faroe: that Rs - wuing om 
a occa Ae avoided by raising them in many and, likewise, in order to make them hatch quick- vy of strength sided eal fe te he 
J : i a toe” ; ly, they may be exposed to moderately warm hatched within three or four days: one is, to feed 
A room in an airy situation with an eastern as-Hlair, That which is too hot bakes and kills ia hintee @ oryraae a oe i 
pect, is to be preferred, windows facing the north] them. — sae AES ge day, and the —s 
and sometimes those of the south are to be avoid- a Gay CH, GND Wey ‘Rave comme ap wm 
ed, and it must be kept secure from the winds by . ee eee es oe and not to/jthem: the other mode is, to keep the weak in hot 
Gl planed windown: exch Giniowr seal ba be mistaken if you have not collected it yourself :||ter air than the strong. A proof of good success 
provided with an outelle shutter, in order to pro- i ts easily Known by its deep grey color, similari/in hatching is, that, when they first cast their 
tect the worms from too great oa end cold when to that of the slate stone. On breaking it with] skins they are all sick at the same time. When 
necessary. The walls wi thin should be well plas- the nails it makes a little cracking noise; a vis-|] one part ismore backward, they should be sepa 
tered, agd the top and bottom perfectly tight ; in “ea _ ee neue een come out of|/rated from the rest, should have more food given 
a word, every crevice must be closed against the it: without these two qualities it is bad. them, and should be kept in hotter air, that they 


winds, cold, rain, lizards, bad smells, insects, rats, 
miee and birds. 

As the worms take up more room in proportion 
to their growth, a light and strong frame work 
should be erected in the middle and the whole 
length of the room, composed of many heights of 
shelves, which may be increased in proportion to 
the height of the ceiling, placing them from eigh- 
teen to twenty-four inches above one onother.— 





- 


*French weight, 


According to the usual mode, we try to hatch|| may all cast their skins at once the second time. 


the worms as soon as the buds of the mulberries 
placed in favorable situations begin to shoot out; 
which generally happens at the end of April or 
the beginning of May. In the space of a few 
days the leaves begin to spread sufficient to feed 


the insects. 


In order to hatch the eggs, they may be placed 
in a small room, keeping a heat equal to that of a 
person warm in bed. For example, by heating 
moderately one of the stoves of the spinning place, 


Experienced cultivators adopt the method of 
hatching as many again of these insects as they 
wish to raise; but it is with the intention of des- 
troying half of them a short time after their 
birth: they pick out the best, and destroy the rest 
without pity, fearing that they would uselessly 
consume a precious leaf. We conceive that @ 
practice so prudent requires much attention an4 
a on the part of those who adopt it. 
(To be continued.) 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
FLORIST. 

Professor Eaton’s Botanical Dictionary con- 
‘ains the following definition: “FLortsr. One 
hose employment is that of creating monsters ; 
that is, double aad various colored corols, as car- 
nations, double roses, &c. These meet a more 
ready sale than the most interesting plants in) 
their native state, among persons of Coarse wn- | 
vientific taste. Such persons to be consistent 
should prefer the high colored daubings of a sign | 
painter, to the delicate touches of a Savage, a} 
‘Trumbull, ora Vanderlin.” 

I have several editions of the Botanical Dic-' 
‘ionary,—one of 1817, another of 1819, and a| 
third of 1829,— in all of which, this definition is| 
presented unaltered. I might therefore conclude 
‘hat this is Professor Eaton’s mature and deliber- 
ate conception of a Florist. 

On turning to some other Dictionaries, howev- 
ey, I find rather a different account of the matter. 
Walker defines Florist “ A cultivator of flowers,” 
with which Webster exactly agrees, adding “ one 
skilled in flowers;” and in some other books of 
minor consequence, I find no material variation. 
{t may therefore be doubted whether Professor 
Eaton has given a full and fair definition of the 
word, 

Of those who cultivate flowers, and who in 





|| of color, are also unobjectionable. 


| nearly all white, as on the flats of Buffalo creek ; 





the common acceptation of the word are Florists, 
only a very small proportion employ themselves 
in attempts to produce new varieties. Except in 
the article of Camellias, no person in the United 
States is generally known to be in this line of bu- 
siness; and in gardens where I am acquainted, I 
feel confident there is not one quarter, and I sus- 
pect not more than one tenth of the flowers culti- 
vated, that are double, or that would come within 
the range of this censure. 

A double flower, when the plant is unknown, 
tnay be very perplexing to a botanist, but it may 
still possess great delicacy of color and the finest 
fragrance. I cannot discover why such flowers 
have any resemblance to the daubings of a sign 
painter. I cannot conceive how a person who 
admires Pwonia albiflora in its single variety ru- 
bescens, fine as it is, could turn with disgust from 
the sweetness and beauty of its double varieties, 
whitleit and fragrans. 

[know of no principle of taste by which we 
van condemn the fancy of that child who prefers 
ihe white pond lily* with its multitudinous petals, 


to the single swamp rose; nor how we should/ 


prove that his taste was “ coarse” because he did 
ot perceive that the pond lily was better fitted 
vor scientific purposes than a P@onia which had 
wequired an increase of its petals in the garden. 
Hut there are many flowers, entirely unaltered 
vy cultivation, in which none but a botanist would 
detect an anther, as the Dandelion; and none but 
‘ botanist would suspect that this flower was 
nore in its natural state than the flowers of Ker- 


um striatum, Parnassia caroliniana and vari- 
ous species of Veronica. Tocultivate such vari- 
egated flowers is certainly allowable, nor can it 
be less so, to cultivate others equally beautiful.— 
There is nothing “coarse and unscientific” in 
beautiful colors. The philosophical mind of 
Count Rumford was employed in arranging the 
colors of his furniture, so as to produce the most 
pleasing effect, and for this he was commended 
by the no less scientific Baron Cuvier. 


But if variegated flowers are unobjectionable, 
varieties which present only some simple shade 
The colors of 
many wild flowers are various; and we can 
scarcely say that one color is more natural than 
another. Phlox divaricata in some localities is 


below Niagara Falls on the Canadian side, how- 
ever, the prevailing color approaches to redness ; 
and in other woodlands, it has a considerable 
tingeof blue. Of the tulip in its wild state, the 
Mogulemperor Baber said, “1 once directed them 
to be counted, and they brought in thirty-two or 
thirty-three different kinds.” It must therefore be 
difficult to determine the pristine color of such 
flowers; nor can I perceive any infringement of 
the laws of science or of taste if we cultivate 
flowers of all these colors; neither is it necessary 
that we should scrupulously inquire whether a 
beautiful variety first originated in the garden or 
in the forest. 


I do not believe that Professor Eaton intended 
this definition as a satire against the cultivators of 
fine gardens; and unless I shall be otherwise in- 
formed, I will continue to ascribe it to a hasty 
thought which his multiplied avocations have not 
since allowed him sufficiently to examine. The 
impression which it must make on the student, 
however, is unfavorable to those who cultivate 
double or various colored flowers; and believing 
as .do that Ornamental Gardening diffuses a be- 
nign influence over the domestic virtues, the taste 
and the manners of a nation, I take the liberty to 
enter, but with great deference and respect to Pro- 
fessor Eaton, a caveat against that definition. 

Greatfield, 2 mo. 10, 1832. D. T. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
THE FARMER'S SPRING WORK. 
A mechanic, who works in his shop, can cal- 
culate his time and his work; and, perhaps, in 


himself or hands, he does it needlessly. Not so 
with the farmer. There is arisk in his business, 
which requires a wise head to avoid. He hires 
workmen by the month, of course risking the 
weather. He begins the campaign on the first of 
April; and, if the ground is unfit to plough, he 
goes to work and mends up his fences; splits his 
oven wood; spades up a few early beds in his 
garden; clears away the chips from his door yard; 
piles up the coarse manure of his barn yard; puts up 





rla japonica. 


A variegated double flower is not more excep’ 
‘ionable than a double flower of one simple color. | 
Some flowers are always variegated in their 
wild state, against which no botanist can object. 
Uf this kind is Claytonia virginica, Gerani-} With them, cuts them up to kindle his fire; he 





a A large flower filled with petals.” Loudon 


“icy, Plante 


A 


his sleighs and sleds under cover, with the runners 
from the ground; sends his boys to beat in pie- 
ces and spread such manure as may be left on his 
grass lands; picks up the prwunings of his or- 
chard, and instead of crowding the high-way 


|| looks into his cellar, to see ifany of his barrels leak ; 
he clears out his cellars; he repairs his well-curb 


the course of a year, if he loses a day’s labor, of 
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rows, ox yokes, chains, and if any thing is want- 

ing, it is repaired. 

Now, who will say, that a good farmer should 

not attend to these small things, at such times, 

when these great branches of work, ploughing, — 

planting,—hoeing,—haying and harvesting, do 
not crowd upon him. How few there are, who 

have sufficient forecast to attend to their small 

works, when the condition of the earth or the con- 
dition of their crops forbids their attending to the 
important branches of farmer’s work. April is 
the most uncertain month in the year—and crops 
may be spoiled by ploughing when the ground is 
too wet. 

Let it be remarked that a farmer, who does his 
April work well, may be looked to with confi- 
dence as a good farmer. The weather during a 
part of April may forbid his turning a furrow - 
then let him, by all means, in damp and even rai 
ny weather, attend to some of the duties enumer- 
ated in this article. 

If the spring opens early, and the earth is warm 
and dry, let the good farmer improve his time ; 
even if he absolutely neglects some of the works 
I have alluded to, to a rainy day; for if April 
is warm and dry, he will find a plenty in May. 

On almost every farm where enough good stone 
cannot be raised to build the fences, the Virginia 
fence of course, is adopted, in the corners of 
which on some farms may be noticed thistles, bri- 
ers and burdocks enough to seed the whole neigh- 
borhoo:|. 

These are slovenly farmers. Their sheep are 
fond of fence feed, and get their wool full of bri- 
ers, thistles and burs. Besides the fence decays 
faster in the shade than when kept clear. 

If you desire to cultivate a few forest trees by 
the road side in your pasture, you had better 
plant them in such places and in such order as 
suits your taste; but by all means keep your fen- 
ces clear of weeds. 

There is another great error in farmers. There 
are some back yards I have seen where rank 
weeds rise as high as your head, and as a natural 
consequence their seeds are shaken out and em- 
bedded into the manure, to be distributed all over 
the farm. You may avoid this, and add to your 
manure. As soon as the weeds become strong 
enough to bear pulling, you will cause them all to 
be pulled up and deposited with your coarse ma- 
nure, and cover them deep with it. If the sun 
brings up another crop, serve them in the same 
way. 

There is another thing in the practice of some 
farmers, which I would recommend to be avoided ; 
which is to keep cows in the street, before a farm 
house door. It may not be convenient for every 
farmer to have a proper cow-yard, with a shed, 
so cows could be milked in rainy weather without 
having a portion of the shower run into the milk 
pail from the cow's side. Well: if the street is 
not much travelled, I will suggest a mode by 
which the neatness of the road may be preserved, 
and real economy be promoted. Let the farmer’s 
boys collect the manure every neorning, and de- 
posit it in the corners of the fence, and when the 
piles are half the size of haycocks, turf them 























and Bucket; he Books at Nis Moes, ptoaghs, har- 
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over, grass side down; in which situation the 
munure does not wash away, and will be found 
inthe fall the very pest to put on his garden beds, 


becaute it has few or no seeds fo germinate. “ 
* . 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
HOT BED. 

Mr. Goonsett—Most of our books direct 
these beds to be made from three to four feet high, 
to be composed of recent stable dung, of tanner’s 
batk or oak leaves, with frequent linings to keep 
up the heat, and to impregnate the blossoms by 
hand, &c. &c. ; 

All this may be proper and necessary where it 
is the intention to force fruits or vegetables to per- 
fection during the winter months, but is attended 
with more expense and trouble than our garden- 
ers and farmers are willing to bestow on the sub 
ject. 

A hot-bed, however, may be made eminently 
useful in bringing forward many vegetables at a 
season much earlier than can be done in the ope 
air, and when used as a seed bed only, are attend- 
ed with comparatively little expense or trouble. 

Iam therefore induced to send youa few di- 
rections for preparing and managing such a bed. 

About the 20th of March get into your garden 
of recent stable manure a sufficient quantity to 
form the hot bed; select a spot for your bed open 
to the sun, set four sticks twenty inches above 
ground, four feet three inches each way in a 
square form. Begin to lay on the dung witha 
fork on the top of the ground, being careful to 
shake and mix it well as it is put on, till the bed 
is raised to the top of the sticks, occasionally 
beating it with the back of the fork, so as to 
make it as level and smooth as possible. When 
this is done put on the frame immediately, and 
cover it with the sash; in about two days the 
heat will come on, and the bed will have settle: 
to about sixteen or eighteen inches, when th 








sash should be removed, and the dung made as 
level as possible within the frame, and about thre: 
inches of good gitden mold or rich earth from 
grass ground laidover the dung within the frame, 
and the sash put on again: let it remain about 
two days more to warm the earth. 

If the heat is too great it should be let off before 
sowing any seed; this may be done by removing 
the sash on the back side about an inch, by means 
of a wooden wedge made as follows: Take a 
piece of wood about three inches square, cut it to 
anedge atone end likea wedge, by introducing 
which at the back side of the frame, the sash may 
ye at any time raised from half an inch to three 
inches to letoff the hot steam orto admit fresh 
air. When the temperature within the frame is 
hetween seventy and ninety degrees, the earth 
should be smoothed and the seed sown. Such as 
Battersea and early York cabbage, cucumbers 
and melons, cayenne pepper, lettuce, or any oth- 
er plant that you may wish ‘0 cultivate for early 
tise or curiosity. 

In the choice of cucumber and melon seeds, | 
should always prefer those of three or four year’s 
old, asthey are much less liable to run to vine,and 
produce fruit much earlier than recentseed. Al! 
those plants may be removed into the open air 

about the first of May, being careful to select a 
moist time to transplant them. After the plants 
come up in the frame, they will frequently want 
fresh air, and for this purpose the sash ought to 
be raised an inch or two at the back side every 
clear sunny day, from the hour of.ten A. M. to 
three P. M., being careful to shut it down at 
night, and in the day time during cold or wet 


a week; the water should be kept in the frame 
from twelve to twenty-four hours before it is used, 
ud then applied moderately about once a week 
The frame for the seed bed should be about four 
feet square, six inches in front and twelve on the 
back side, tapering towards the front. The sash 
should be made to fit tight on the frame, and th 
outside pieces about three inches wide, the slats 


‘bout an inch and a half wide, and set at such] 


listance as to admit seven by nine glass, to be 
‘aid in a groove on each side loping about half 
an inch at the lower end like shingles on a roof; 
this sash should be primed like window sash be 
fore the glass is puttied in, and should have «. 
‘ross pieces, as it would tend to obstruct and col- 
lect the water on the sash. A frame for the cul 
tivation of sweet potatoes should be deeper, say 
ten inches in front and about fourteen on th: 
back. These should never be planted in th. 
same frame with other plants, as the vines wil: 
soon run so as to fill the frame, and smother every 
ther plant init. Yours, &c. 
R. M. WILLIAMS. 
Middlesex, Feb. 25th, 1832. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON HORTICUL- 
TURE—No. 2. 
C’s son, a fullgrown boy, had plundered a neigh- 
bor’sgarden For some remarks made by Bon 
this occasion, C callshim loaccount. 


C. What right have you to say that the boy 
who hooks his neighbor’s fruit, is a promising can- 
jidate for the State’s prison. 


B. Because he is a _ robber, destitute of moral 
winciples. Because he has no sympathy for the 
injured feelings of those whom he plunders. Be- 
cause hehas no guide but selfishness, which will 
prompt him, should fair occasions offer, to slip 
his hand into a merchant’s moncy drawer, or to 
nass a counterfeit bill. 

C. Let me tell you, I despise your insinuations 
My son isas likely as his neighbor’s ; and though 
he has hooked a little fruit, he will be as respecta- 
ble a man as any of them. 

B. 1 should certainly rejoice to see it. Buta 

















weather. They will also want water about once 


wide chasm in his education is yet to be filled be- 
fore he can become respectable, much as his edu- 
cation has already cost. He wears the exterior 


of a gentleman; but the most important part has} 


been neglected. He has yet to learn the injunction 
of our Saviour, “Do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you”—and the Mosa- 
iccharge “ Love thy neighbor as thyself.” Sci- 
ence and Literature, highly as I prize them, are 
light when weighed in the balance against these 
simple maxims. The man or boy who practi- 
cally learns them, will never be found feloniously 
ravaging his neighbor’s garden. 

C. You put the worst construction on every 
thing. He was only coming across lots, and hap- 
ening to see the truit, he thought he might take 
i little, as there was plenty. 

B. Without moral principles such cases may 
often happen. 1 can prepare just suchan apology 
to be used hereafter as occasion may require: 
Happening to see the money in the drawer, he 
thought he might take a little, as there was plen- 
ty. 

C. You are insufferably provoking. Why 
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whine tWuniand robbing a merchant’s money 
rawer. 4 
B. Not in the turpitude of the action. Th» 
ad must be a little more daring, but not more de. 
raved. The difference is in the punishment.— 
‘o steal money will send the young adventure; 
sree years to the State’s prison, when three times 
at value in fruit taken from a garden, will on}, 
nd him tothe county jail for six months. 

C. To the county jail did you say! when ws 
nat law made? 

B. About two years ago; and some Parent: 
‘re in @ fair way to reap a full harvest of shame 
sorrow and remorse, for educating their childrey 
improperly. My advice is to have that affai 
settled without delay before the Grand Jury ge! 
hold of it. 

C. Why if that is the case, I suppose I had 
better-————— Why when I was a boy we used 
to do these things of nights for a frolic, and 
thought nothing of it. No body talkedof prose 
cuting us. 

B. In those times I apprehend there was by 
little of value in gardens to plunder. It is now 
very different. Many wise men think it better to 
eat more good fruit and to drink less brandy, 1¢ 
I lay out fifty dollars on rare fruit trees to enabl. 
me to treat my family and friends, have I not as 
much right to that property, as I, would have to 
fifty dollars worth of brandy or wine procured 
for the same purpose? And if I have, ought not 
my right in the one case to be as well protected 
by law, asmy right in the other case? 

C. I don’t see but it ought but I must 
be off to settle that affair if I can, or worse con- 
sequences may follow. 








N. B. I mean not to say that every one who il 

legally takes his neighbor’s fruit is dishonest at 
heart. Bad habits have so long prevailed that 
many who are honorable in their general deport 

ment have been tempted to fill their pockets with 
other peuple’s property, not considering how ex 

tremely vexatious it is to have a young tree of 
some rare kind stripped of its first crop, no! 
leaving the owner even a sample as a test of it: 
genuineness. 

But whoever enters a garden or fruit-yard ren 
dered sacred by being better fenced than an ordina 


ry field, for the purpose of plundering, J do mea” 
to say that fellow is a villain. X. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

In some districts of the United States, the word 
CEILING is used instead of the word waInscor, as 
in the following examples: “ We have been ceil 
ing the sides of the room;” “A room with hig! 
upper ceilings;” “ Let the east end of the room 
be partitioned off by a ceiling.” 

I wish our farmers to use correct Janguage; 
and I think this journal would not be injudi 
ciously employed, if occasionally it presente( 


| short articles designed for the correction of im 


proper words or phrases. Men of good sens¢ 





and fine genius may pass through our schools 
academies, and even colleges, without being in- 
structed in every point; and should their friends 
forbear to notice slight improprieties of speech, 
they may live long and travel far without being 
aware of their errors. 








you know there is a great difference between 


But the Genesee Farmer is read by great nun 
bers of young persons who would willingly learn 
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even if their seniors show a repugnance to scho FICTITIOUS SIGNATURES 
astic instruction ; and for this reason I present th Mr. Goopsett—I regret that somany of your 
following definitions from Webster’s Dictionary: |jcorrespondents have adopted the practice of as- 
‘Cpt. v.t. To overlay or cover the inner roof||suming fictitious signatures. I see no satisfactory 
of a building: or to cover the top or roof of||veason for this practice. It is certain, that agri- 
a room. | -ultural journals, and in general other public 
Wainscot, n. Timber work serving to line the|)journals, would be more interesting, and more use- 
walls of a room. ful to community, if the gentlemen who write for 
Wainscot, v. t. To line with boards, as to wai {jthem, would make themselves known by their 
scot a hall.” A FarMek. |jpropernames. I admit, that in some cases, when 
‘ontroverted subjects are written upon, it may be 
xpedient to conceal authorship. But when agri- 
culture is the subject, or any thing else, relating 
lo the economy of business, about which no body 
indulges a quarrelsome temper, what good reason 
can there be, that the writer should conceal his 
name? When grave and interesting subjects are 
ireated of, it is gratifying and often useful to the 
reader toknow who are the authors. The signa- 
ture of acommunication often attaches to it an in- 
ierest, which would not otherwise bereadily perceiv- 
ed ;can secure for it anan attentive perusal, when, 
without its proper signature, it might pass little 
heeded. Besides, a frank disclosure of names 
will open a door for much useful correspondence 
between individuals of the country. I complain 
in particular, of your correspondent, Ulmus, for 
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WINES. 

jt is a subject of congratulation that many of 
‘he inhabitants of this country are awakened t: 
‘he eause of temperance; but it is to be regrette: 
that in this as in other cases of reform, som: 
‘hrough their zeal carry the point so far as to in 
iure the cause they have espoused. Travellers 
ll agree that the people of France are more tem- 
erate as regards the use of spirits than almos! 
any other civilized nation, and yet it is well 
known thatthe cultivation of the grape and ma- 
king of wine is more attended to with them than 
with any other people. Itis also evident from 
~cripture, that previous to the making up of that 
ecord, wine was considered arnong the blessings 
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PRICES OF HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 
One of our distant subscribers has made an 
inquiry concerning Horticultural books, their 
prices, &c. The following works can be obtain- 
ed in this village at the prices annexed : 
A Treatise on the Vine, by William R. Prince, 
$1 50. Pomological Manual, $1. A Treatise 
on Horticulture 50 cents. A Manual of the Vine, 
by T. Bernaud, $1. A memoir on the cultiva- 
tion of the Vine, and the best mode of making 
Wine, by John Adium, D.C. $1. Economy of 
Kitchen garden and Vinery, by Mr. Wilson, N. 
Y.50 cents. The American Vine Dresser’s Guide, 





by J. J. Dufour, 75 cents. Together with many 
other recent publications on Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture. —_———. 
DETERIORATION OF SHEEP. 
Mr. Frssenpen—I noticed in the New- 
England Farmer, No. 29, of the current vol- 





ume, a communication under this head from 
Z. Barton Stout, of the opinion of William 
Jarvis, Esq. of Weathersfield, Vt. that the 
progeny of the Saxony and Merino were 
diminished in size and healtifulness; to 
which opinion I fully subscribe. ‘the lambs 
are less rugged and more tender. Those 
which are dropped in the winter mostly die. 
I have calculated to have mine come in A- 





riven to the human family, for the Psalmist in 
uamerating them mentions ‘‘ Wine that maketh 
elad the heart of man;” and the first miracle re- 
orded of our Blessed Redeemer is his turning 
water into wine. Solomon reprobated the use o 
mixed wines, for saith he, “ it biteth like a serpent 
and stingeth like an adder,” which is amply veri- 
ied at the present day; and would be well for 
those who are in the habit of adulterating their 
wines by mixing alcohol and other deleterious in- 
sredients with them, to pause (especially if they 
ire friends of temperance) before they impose 
‘heir poisonous stuffs on the infirm and unwary. 
Surely St. Paul would not have advised to “ use a 
ittle wine for the stomach’s sake,” had he not 
onsidered it consistent with health, temperance, 
iorality and religion. 

Pure wine satisfies the appetite, and “cheers 
man’s heart if oppressed with cares,” while adul- 
‘reated wines, like alcohol, produce an artificial 
excitement, inflaming the blood and enkindling all 
the dangerous passions, and causing exertions 
which the cool and healthy streams of life will 
not support, so that when the artificial exeite- 
‘uent has subsided, the man sinks as far beneath 
‘chealthful level as he has been elevated above 
, depressed with languor, and overpewered 
vith all the gloomy reflections attendant on dis- 

ipation. 

What will contribute more towards arresting 
‘he progress of intemperance in our country than 
the manufacture of light, pure, and wholesome 
wines, t0 be used instead of strong beer, cider, 
cohol and water, or the brandyed wines at pres- 
*ntused among us. Our soil and climate are 
ell adapted to the purpose, and rothing is want- 
‘Ng to effect so desirable an object, but experience, 
‘ndustry and perseverance. It is true that we 
shall have many difficulties to encounter, but with 
4 suitable share of perseverance we can surmount 
oa er and I think it not hazardous to predict, 

in fifty years the staple of this coun- 
‘ry will be changed from wheat and flour to silk 
and wine. : A. E. 


East Rochester, Jan'y. 1832. 


























having, in this respect, deviated from the course 
which he ought to have taken. Ulmus is the 
Latin name of anelmtree. There are many elm 
trees in the forests about Buffalo; and we know 
not where to look for one, discriminated by the 
name of Ulmus. Your correspondent writes well, 
and on interesting subjects. Surely, he has 
nothing to fear from the disclosure of his proper 
name. DAN BRADLEY. 


LEISURE MOMENTS.-—No. 1. 





become a companion that I could not easily dis- 
pense with. I hailed its birth with pleasure, and 
watched its progress with an anxious eye, and am 
now satisfied that it needs but the exertions of our 
independent farmers to enable it to sustain that 
high character it has already acquired. 


than two dollars actual benefit in that point o 
view. 


away seed wheat. 


than myself will correct mo YTUS. 





















Who would not give two dollars a year for the 
practice and experience of the ablest horticulturists 
and agriculturists of the United States. True, 
in one sense, you would throw away two dollars, 
but it would be in the same manner as you throw 


As it is necessary for its support, that practical 
men not only take it, but that they communicate 
through it their observations and experience, | 
propose spending some of my leisure moments in 
this manner, and if my fellow farmers derive any 
benefit therefrom, I shall have attained my object.|ifence may be seen at the 
{ shall not ot present be a very frequent visiter in| Murray Hill Nursery, New-York. 
its columns, and if I advance any erroneous opin- 
ions, I hope those who have had nore experience 





pril, but some had taken the buck before 
they were separated, and out of twenty drop- 
ped I have only four or five survivors ; and 
those which come so late in April and May, 
do not get sufficiently grown to stand the 
winter much better. But there is another 
failure as bad, the fleece is much drier and of 
course much lighter, and indeed there is a 
less quantity of wool, and the additional 
price will not produce so muchin value. I 
consider the most hardy race of sheep to be 
those which are just half merino and half na- 


I have been a constant reader of the Genesee}jtive, and carry the largest fleeces, and such 
Farmer since its first commencement, and it has|| wool as that would suit our flannel manufac- 


turers.—N. E. Farmer. 


Contents of this Number. 
EpiroriaL,—Butter—Sheep—Grapes— Prices 
of Horticultural Books. 
CommMonicaTions.—Shee auses of Poverty 
—Stocking Fish Ponds—'The Mulberry tree, Silk 
worms, &c.—Florist—Fariner’s Spring work— 





Its interest to farmers, on whose interests those}| Hotbeds—Conversations on Horticulture, No. I] 
of all otherclasses depend, cannot be estimated, 


and will never be appreciated but by few. In 
addition to the pleasure which I derive from _pe- prentices—A 
rusing the communications of some of our most 
practical horticulturists and agriculturists, I would 
take it as a matter of economy; for I am sure no 
farmer can read it one year withou: deriving more 


—Definitions—W ines—Fictiticus Signatures-~ 
Leasure moments, No. 1. 

Se.ections.—Deterioration of Sheep—To Ap- 
wful and Alarining Statistics. 














ROSES, DAHLIAS, STRAWBERRIES, & 
QUICKS. 
HE Proprietors of the Albany 
Nursery have printed a classiti- 
cation of 140 of their finest roses, ac- 
cording to color, to enable purchasers 
to select a variety with certainty and economy, 
with characters denoting the size of the flower, 
habit, and pries. This may be seen at Thor- 
burn & Sons seed store, and at 550 Broadway. 
They have imported and propagated many va 
rieties of the finest double Dahlias, which will be 
in flower in all August and September. ‘They 
offer, from this date forward, plants of the Meth- 
ven Strawberry, at $2 50 per hundred, 47 of those 
berries have weighed a pound, and the largest 
measure 44 inches round. They have also at $f 
r thousand, 50,000 quicks of the honey locust 
Gleditschia triacanthos) for hedges, two years 
old, and fit for nny gay 7 Specimens of the 
Nursery, and at the 





Orders may be sent by_ mall, to es Rh ogg at 
the office of the Genesee Farmer, ester. 
— BUEL & WILSON, 
Albany Nursery 





SO 


To Apprentices.—When serving your ap- 
prenticeship, you will have time and oppor- 
tunity to stock your mind with much useful 
information. The only way-for a young 
man to prepare himself for usefulness, is to 
devote himself to study during all his leis- 
ure hours. First, be industrious in your bu- 
siness—never complain that you are obliged 
to work ; go to it with alacrity and cheerful. 
ness, and it will become a habit which — ill 
inake you respected and be'oved by your 
master or employer ; make it your business 
to see to and promote his interest; by 
taking care of his, you will learn to take 
care of your own. 

Young men at the present day are too 
fond of getiing rid of work; they seek for 
easy and lazy employments and frequently 
turn out to he poor miserable vagabonds.— 
You must avoid ail wishes to live without 
Jabor ; labor is a blessing instead of a curse ; 
it makes men healthy, it procures them food, 
clothing, and every other necessary, aud 
frees them from temptations to be dishonest 

Next to your hand labor, you should be 
constant inthe labor of your mind. You 
can never hope to rise to a respectuble stand- 
ing in the world, without long, persevering 
and constant application to study. When 
you read you must not throw away your time 
by reading novels and romances; you must 
study natural and moral philosophy, geogra 
phy, history, and the arts. Let not a large 
book discourage you, ora long history or 
other work prevent you from reading it thro’. 
When you have read, reflect upon the prin- 
ciples and facts you have perused; resolve 
th-min your mind and endeavor to under- 
stand their meaning and utility so that you 
may readily apply them to all the ordinary 
purpuses of life. If you do not understand 
aud comprehend what you read, you may 
as well let reading alone. You have to de- 
ny yourself the anmsements enjoyed by most 
young men, if you would prepare yourself 
for being a respectable old man.—Buf. Bul. 





Awful and Alarming Statistics —Th: 
Rey. Dr Cathea:t pastor of the Pre. by- 
terian chureh in York. Pa. has communi- 
cated in the Mogazine of the German 
Returmed church, t e results of an ac 
count kept during one year, of all the 
murder- thai cane under bis observation 
in reading various periodica!s. 

‘The account has been kept for on- 
yeer, commencing on the first day of Jan- 
uary 1831, and to his surprise, the num- 
ber amounts to 109, among which are 
some of the most appalling kind, such a- 
parents by their children, and children 
by their parents.hushands by their wives. 
and wives by their husbands, and seve- 
ral others of the most atrocious kind. 

We are disposed '» consider ourselves 
as moral, at least, as ‘he British nation, 
and yet in the kingdom of England, 
whose population is about the same as 
ours, from a statistical account lately pub- 
lished, of a'l the crimes committed in 
that nation for 7 years, ending with that 
of 1830, the number of murders during 
that time is only 103, averaging nearly 15 
each year, while ours amount to more 
tha» seven times that number. 

As we cannot be supposed to be more 
wicked by nature than others, aud as 
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there is no other nation on earth where 
the inhabitants enjoy so abundanty, both 
the necessaries and even comforts of life, 
and where there is less temptation for 
the commission of crimes, it becomes an 
important inquiry, how this awful in- 
erease of murder cau be accounted for ?— 
Now we think, that it must occur to eve- 


March 10, 1832, 


GRAPE VINES. 

M® ALPHONSE LOUBAT having con. 

siderabl pm his Vineyarp, on Long 
Island, where he now has in full cultivation, thirty 
Jive acres of ground, containing 72,000 grape vine 
roots, (of which 50,000 are to form his vineyard 
stock, and 22,000 to be delivered to his subscribers 
in October next ;) and havingalso the peculiar ad- 
vantage of being enabled to procure the best spe- 
‘cies of roots from his Father’s extensive Vinge 


_yards and Nurseries, in the districts of Bordelais 
Clesac, and Buzet, departments of Gironde and 
Lot Garonne, in France, (“5° N. lat.)\—proposes 
‘to the numerous friends to the cultivation of the 
|Grare Vine in the United States, a sub 
‘scription which is now open. 
| Mr A. L. will engage to furnish subscribers 
‘with their grape vine roots before the first o; 
| March next, and forward them, free of expense. 
‘to the diflerent cities where subscription lists shal! 
have been opened. The roots will be three years 
old, and will »roduce considerable fruit the second 
ear from the time of their being planted — 
‘They will be carefully classed and packed in 


well, and consider what he is doing; for boxes, with some of the original soil in which they 
y : ‘have been raised, which wi!l greatly facilitate the 


the greatest drunkard was once a tempe- ‘thriving of th roots when transplanted. 

rate drinker, and could he have been | Orders will be punctually attended to ; the sub 
foretold what crime he would one day) scribers designating the quantities and species of 
commit. would have, perhaps, rephed in| the grape vine roots they wish to have. They wil! 
the words of Hazacl; “Is thy servant a) emZage to pay for L000 roots or more, at the rate of 


, - 9, =| 124 cents tor each root; for less than 1000 at the 
dog that he should do this great thing. “~| rateof Lo cents; and 25 cents per root for less than 


Yet the crime has been committed, and \\50. Roots only two years old, shall be paid for at 

several executions have taken plac: du- the rate of 9cents each, for 1000 or more; 12) 
. . .cents for less than L0U0; and 18 cents for less thin 

«ng the past year in consequence of it.— ine onahe 

It ought to be stated that the murders 0:-||" Paymentto be made on delivery of the roots. 

vasioned by the insurrection of the ne-, Letters not received unless post paid. 

groes in tue southern states, are not in-|| “Ma. A. a ‘I book it a of - 

: . " af ton | Grape vine, and on the making of wine, may be 

luded in the abov e, and Where May 8:89) found «i the principal bookscliers of the United 

have been others in different parts of the States; i: hisagents willfurnixsh them (gratis) 

United States that did not come under to subscribers 

the observation of the subscriber. iF — oe pon Prema weer agem 

if. ubat, Wil receive Ordcrs a ler see 
RoBERT ‘ ATHCART. | Sore No 3 Bu 


| store, No. 3, Buffalo street, Pochester. 

— LOSSITER & KNOX 
FAMILY BOOKS. } mart ; ROSSITER & KNOX. 
HE following books on cooker, , and family | 

economy, are for sale by Hoyt, Porter g Co. | 
Mrs. Dalgain’s practice of cookery, containing | 
M. PRINCE & SONS, proprietors, an 


1419 most useful receipts. i V 
Seventy. five receipts for pastry cakes and sweet- | nounce that the great exertions made in 
| their establishment, which now covers nearly 5!) 


ry serious and impartial observer, that of 
tne 109 murders a Very large proportion 
was occasioned by the immoderate use 
of ardent spirits. This is truly an alarm- 
ing fact and ought to induce every one, 
who is a friend to religion and morality, 
to discourage as far asin his power the 
use of ardent spirits, which 1s the cause 
of many thousand deaths, every year, in 
these United States. 

Let even the temperate drinker ponder 














ROCHESTER AGENCY. 
Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurseries, 
FLustinc-—Near New-York. 


iueats, by a Lady of Philadelphia. 
Modern American Cookery, with a list of fami- || eres, completely filled with the choicest ‘I rees 
ly medical receipts, by miss Prudence Smith. '' Shrubs and Plants, enables them to offer the vari 
Domestic Cookery, formed on principals of; ous kinds at the reduced prices stated in thei 
economy. A : | new catalogues, whieh wiil be sent to any person 
Po seme peal s Cook's Oracle, and house keep-!'who may apply for thew. ‘The size and excel 


— ’ ia al lence of the trees exceeds ali former periods ; and 
Family receipt book, containing numerous re- | the most scrupulous attention has been devoted to 
cepts, for various purpoees. ' ‘their accuracy, which is invariably an object o! 
Family Dyer and Scourer, being a complete || their personal attention. ‘To nurseries they wil 
treatise on dying and scouring furniture. ‘allow a liberal discount and convenient credit.— 


All letters desiring information will be replied to 
: —o Pp 
by the first mail. As many persons are agents 
for different nurseries, itis requested that orders 
. intended for us be particularly specified. Evers 
sery, and Green-House business. They are con- || Pr. ~ 
onthe supplied with every variety of Aasteitiin, ! Invoice sent has a printed heading, and our sf 
. J 1. he ‘nature, andsuch proof of origin must be insisted 
ral, Horticultural,and Forest Treeseed. They} k elves ' ability un- 
keep constantly on hand an extensive variety of | on,as we take upon ourselves no responsibility U 
Green House plants, from the New-York nurse- |) less such - — we produced. ee a 
ries, and of their own cultivation. | Their treatise on the Vine. deseribes 280 kinds 
Xp Orders will be received by them for trees, || ¢ grapes and their cultare. ‘Their treatise 0” 
Shrubs, Plants, Seeds, &c. &c. from the following || Horticulture contains descriptions of a great ean 
e tablishments: W. Prince & Son’s, and A.| ety of trees and plants, and directions for cultiva- 
Loubat’s, Long Island—Floy’s, Wilson’s, Thor- |, ting them ;--and their Pomological Manual, jus' 
burn’s and A. Smith & Co.’s, New-York—J. Bu- | published, contains full descriptions of above Ut 
ei, Albany—Landreth’s Philadelphia—Russell’s, | varieties of Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Ap 
Boston. ricots, Nectarines, Almonds, &c. besides other 
A nursery under the control of N. Goopsett, || fruits, so that all persons can make their selections 
editor of the Genesee Farmer, with whom they || With a knowledge of their qualities. 


ROCHESTER SEED STORE. 
ROSSITER & KNOX 
AVE engaged extensively inthe Seed, Nur- | 














are connected, is now in progress, and from 
which can be supplied an extensive variety ot 
most of the different article. found in nurseries. 





R. & K. also keep a general assortment of 
garden tools, flower pots, garden glasses, &c. &c. 
All orders promptly executed. 
No. 3, Buffalo-street, Rochester. mar S-arf 


‘cation to our a 


| 


‘| omar 3-arf 


Persons in the vicinity of Rochester, can be 
supplied with any articles from our establishment, 
or either of the above mentioned books, by appl 
gents, Rossirer & Knox, Buile 
lo street, Rochester. ~ 

3*p Catalogues furnished gratis. 
WM. PRINCE & SONS 





